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THE STORY OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
OF ART 


By W. H. HoLMEs 
Director of the National Gallery of Art 


HE story of the National Gallery 
"To Art from its beginning nearly a 

century ago, is the record of the 
prolonged struggle of the art idea for 
national recognition, for a place in the 
serious consideration of the American 
people, and it is to be regretted that 
today, although art institutions are 
springing up on all hands, art has slight 
national recognition beyond the atten- 
tion necessary to the care and display 
of the art treasures acquired as gift and 
bequest. For nearly a century the 
Smithsonian Institution has harbored 
the dream of a Gallery of Art, but art 
has been in the shadow of diversified 
scientific activities and in the deeper 
shadow of the all-absorbing material 
interests of a rapidly developing nation. 
Today the conditions are far from satis- 
factory. Growth of the collections 
through gratuitous contributions, even, 
is embarrassed by the almost complete 
exhaustion of space for the reception 
and display of all save accessions of very 
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limited extent, and the problem before 
the Institution, and certainly with equal 
insistence before the American people, 
is “Shall America have a National Gal- 
lery of Art, or a National Museum of 
Art, that will give us a respectable place 
among the cultured nations of the 
world?”’ The story of the vicissitudes 
of the incipient, struggling National 
Gallery is here presented with the view 
of making known a great national short- 
coming and stirring the pride of a people 
not accustomed to take a second or a 
third place in any field worthy of their 
ambition. 

The credit of taking the initial step 
in the establishment of a museum and 
gallery of art in Washington must be 
given to an humble citizen named Var- 
den, who began collecting exhibits of 
various kinds in 1829, or soon there- 
after, his meager gallery being first 
known as “ The John Varden Museum”’ 
and later as ‘ The Washington Museum, 
John Varden, proprietor.”’ The collec- 








DalI-Ko-KU. Japanese God of Wealth in cheerful 
mood. Bronze. Artist unknown. National 
Gallery of Art. 


tion included, aside from objects of 
natural history, a number of works of 
art, the catalogue enumerating 32 of 
the latter by title. In 1841 the collec- 
tion was transferred to the keeping of 
the society known as “The National 
Institution for the Promotion of Sci- 
ence.” 
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The National Institution, founded by 
citizens of Washington, in 1840, was 
incorporated as the National Institute 
in 1842. Its purpose was to promote 
science, the collection, preservation and 
display of specimens of natural history, 
etc., and later the fine arts were regarded 
as within the scope of the enterprise. 
The act of incorporation provided that 
on dissolution of the society, all its 
possessions should become the property 
of the United States. The first president 
was the Hon. Joel R. Poinsett, Secre- 
tary of War, and the membership at 
one time numbered upwards of 1,000. 
In 1862 its charter expired and the col- 
lections along with those of the Varden 
collection was transferred to the Smith- 
sonian Institution. For a number of 
years these collections were associated 
with the limited government collections 
in the United States Patent Office, the 
latter, however, having been turned 
over to the Smithsonian Institution in 
1860. 

The Smithsonian Institution was 
established by act of Congress in 1846 
through a fund bequeathed to the 
United States by James Smithson and 
was organized under the control of a 
board of regents. Immediately after 
the organization of this Board, a com- 
mittee from its membership was ap- 
pointed to digest a plan for carrying 
out the provisions of this act. The 
committee’s report, submitted on Janu- 
ary 25, 1847, contained the following 
recommendations on the subject of the 
fine arts: 

“The gallery of art, your committee 
think, should include both paintings 
and sculpture, as well as engravings and 
architectural designs; and it is desirable 
to have in connection with it one or 
more studios, in which young artists 
might copy without interruption, being 
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admitted under such regulations as the 
board may prescribe. Your committee 
also think that as the collection of 
paintings and sculpture will probably 
accumulate slowly, the room destined 
for a gallery of art might properly and 
usefully meanwhile be occupied during 
the session of Congress as an exhibition 
room for the works of artists generally ; 
and the extent and general usefulness 
of such an exhibition might probably 
be increased, if an arrangement could 
be effected with the Academy of Design, 
the Arts Union, The Artists’ Fund 
Society, and other associations of simi- 
lar character, so as to concentrate at 
the Metropolis, for a certain portion of 
each winter, the best results of talent 
in the fine arts.”’ 

Serious discouragement to the art in- 
terests of the Institution resulted from 
the disastrous fire of 1865 which burned 
out the second story of the building, 
destroying its contents including a large 
part of the art collections. The remain- 
ing works were later removed, the 
paintings and statuary to the Corco- 
ran Gallery and the engravings to the 
Library of Congress. Later they were 
returned in part to the Institution. 

The first event of national importance 
in the affairs of the Institution within 
the realm of art, was the offer in 1904, 
by Charles L. Freer, of Detroit, of his 
great collection of art works, largely 
Oriental, and a little later, the offer of a 
building to receive this collection, and 
the acceptance in 1906 by the regents. 
The building was completed in 1922, 
and the gallery opened to the public 
in May, 1923. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that this gallery is to remain 
always a separate unit of the National 
Gallery, under the administration of 
the Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. 
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PROFESSOR JOSEPH HENRY, Founder and Secretary of 


the Smithsonian Institution (1797-1878). 


By Her- 
bert Adams, Sculptor. 


National Gallery of Art. 

In 1902, a collection of paintings and 
other art works was bequeathed to the 
Corcoran Gallery of art by Harriet 
Lane Johnston, mistress of the White 
House during Buchanan’s administra- 
tion, subject to the condition that 
should a national gallery be established 
in Washington, they should become the 
absolute property of that gallery. This 
led to an inquiry regarding the status 
of the Institution as the National gal- 
lery and the question was referred to 
the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, which rendered the decision 
that the Institution is the duly consti- 
tuted National Gallery of Art. In 1906 
the collection was transferred to the 
Institution. 

During the administration of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt (1901-1909), his influ- 
ence was strongly felt in the interests 
of art, and more especially in the 
acquirement of the Freer and Johnston 
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Mrs. HARRIET LANE JOHNSTON. By Wm. Henry 
Rinehart. National Gallery of Art. 


collections, and the following appears in 
his message of December 3, 1907: 
“There should be a national gallery 
of art extablished in the Capital city 
of this country. This is important not 
merely to the artistic but to the material 
welfare of the country; and the people 
are to be congratulated on the fact that 
the movement to establish such a gal- 
ery is taking definite form under the 
guidance of the Smithsonian Institution. 
So far from there being a tariff on works 
of art brought into the country, their 
importation should be encouraged in 
every way. There have been no suffi- 
cient collections of objects of art by the 
government, and what collections have 
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been acquired are scattered and are 
generally placed in unsuitable and im- 
perfectly lighted galleries.” 

Since that time the national collec- 
tions have increased rapidly, chiefly 
through gifts and bequests of art works. 
Among these may be mentioned the 
William T. Evans collection, comprising 
150 paintings, regarded as one of the 
choicest collections of contemporary 
American paintings existing, 1 fire etch- 
ing, 1 bronze bust, and proofs of 115 
engravings on wood; a collection of 82 
paintings and drawings of varied sub- 
ject matter, executed by French artists 
and presented to the American people 
by citizens of the French Republic in 
appreciation of the assistance rendered 
by American citizens in alleviating the 
distress caused by the war with Ger- 
many; a rare and exceedingly valuable 
collection of 24 paintings by 19 European 
old masters presented by Ralph Cross 
Johnson, of Washington; the Eddy be- 
quest, comprising paintings, ivory carv- 
ings, miniatures, and various other ob- 
jects of art; and a full-length statue in 
marble of William Pitt by Francis Der- 
went Wood, A. R. A., presented by the 
Duchess of Marlborough and other 
American ladies residing in London. 
These and other less important acces- 
sions of art works, together with previ- 
ous accessions, are with certain excep- 
tions, now installed in the central sky- 
lighted hall of the Natural History 
building, which hall has been subdivided 
into a number of rooms, as at present, 
for their reception. 

It is a noteworthy fact that until the 
beginning of the fiscal year, 1920-21, no 
provision had been made for the employ- 
ment of a salaried curator or other 
employee of the gallery, all works of 
art accruing to the Institution, being 
associated with the department of 
anthropology of the National Museum 
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and cared for by the head curator of 
that department—the present writer. 

It is to be noted further, that when 
Bulletin 70 of the National Museum 
series was written, the art collections 
of the Institution had not been defi- 
nitely segregated, and when the gallery 
was organized as a separate administra- 
tive unit, July 1, 1920, it was found 
that certain of the collections of art 
objects and various individual works 
listed in that publication were not of 
a character to warrant their assignment 
to the gallery as then organized. They 
are thus retained in the Museum. 

Fortunately, during the year 1916, 
certain definite provision for the increase 
of the collection was made through pri- 
vate benefaction. The will of the late 
Henry Ward Ranger provided a fund, 
to be administered by the National 
Academy of Design, the income of 
which should be devoted to the pur- 
chase of works of art, selections from 
which are, under certain conditions, to 
be assigned to the National Gallery; 
at the present writing (1923), three 
important paintings have been defi- 
nitely added to the gallery through 
this provision, and 27 others assigned 
to other galleries are subject to recall 
by the gallery. 

A second agency of primary impor- 
tance to the gallery and to national art 
as a whole, is found in the organization 
and activities of the recently appointed 
National Portrait Committee. In Jan- 
uary, 1919, it became evident to a 
number of friends of American art that 
if the United States is to have a picto- 
rial record of the World War, in which 
it took so important a part, it would 
be necessary immediately to take steps 
directed toward that end. A number 
of the distinguished leaders of America 
and of the allied nations were approached 
and their consent obtained for the 
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Mrs. Wiut1am T. EvaANs AND SON. 
Oliver Walker. Evans Collection. 
Gallery of Art. 


By Henry 
National 


painting of their portraits by prominent 
American artists. With the indorsement 
of the Smithsonian Institution as Cus- 
todian of the National Gallery of Art, 
the American Federation of Arts, and 
the American Mission to Negotiate 
Peace then in session at Paris, the 
National Portrait Committee came into 
being for the purpose of carrying out 
this idea, thus initiating and establish- 
ing at Washington a national portrait 
gallery. The members of the committee 
as organized were: Hon. Henry White, 
Chairman; Herbert L. Pratt, Secretary 
and Treasurer; Mrs. W. H. Crocker, 
Robert W. deForest, Abram Garfield, 
Mrs. FE. H. Harriman, Arthur W. 
Meeker, J. Pierpont Morgan, Charles 
P. Taft, Henry C. Frick, and Charles 
D. Walcott. That the gift of these 
paintings to the National Gallery might 
be thoroughly national in character, it 
was decided that a group of three 
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TouHIcKon. By Daniel Garber. 
portraits, financed by the art patrons 
of any city, would be inscribed as 
presented to the National Gallery by 
that city and that a representative of 
that city should become an honorary 
member of the National Portrait Com- 
mittee. It was further decided that a 
tablet or other permanent record in the 
National Portrait Gallery should bear 
the names of the members of the 
National Portrait Committee, including 
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Ranger Bequest. 





National Gallery of Art. 


the chairman of all local committees; 
and that there should be a record of the 
names of each subscriber to the purchase 
fund. 

Twenty portraits completed under the 
above arrangement were exhibited in 
the National Gallery during the month 
of May, 1921, and these with one other 
subsequently completed, were shown 
under the auspices of the American 
Federation of Arts, in a number of cities 








before being returned to the gallery in 
June, 1923. 

Although works of painting and 
sculpture are given particular promi- 
nence in the gallery as at present 
constituted, it is anticipated that from 
necessity the gallery will, when given 
its place as a national institution and an 
appropriate building supplied, assume 
the character of a museum of art, since 
important gifts and bequests of works 
of art include works in numerous 
branches in which manifestations of 
taste of a high order appear. This 
broadening of the field is shadowed 
forth in the organization of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art Commission, com- 
mittees on architecture, sculpture, 
ceramics, textiles, American paintings, 
European paintings (ancient and mod- 
ern), mural paintings, prints and Ori- 
ental art having been appointed at the 
initial meeting of the Commission, June 
8, 1921. The Chairmen of the Com- 
mittees are: Architecture, A. Kingsley 
Porter; Ancient European Paintings, 
Frank J. Mather, Jr.; Prints, excepting 
the Oriental, James Parmelee ;Sculpture, 
Herbert Adams; American Painting, 
E. W. Redfield; Mural Painting, Edwin 
H. Blashfield; Ceramics, Joseph Gest; 
Oriental Art, John E. Lodge; European 
Paintings, Gari Melchers; Textiles, 
vacant. 

The value of the National Gallery 
collections (aside from the Freer), al- 
ready in hand is estimated at several 
millions, their acquirement being due 
almost entirely to the generous attitude 
of American citizens toward the Smith- 
sonian Institution, no single work of 
painting or sculpture now in its posses- 
sion having been acquired by direct 
purchase. It can hardly be doubted 
that when a building is provided in 
which contributions can be cared for 
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and‘ presented¥to the public in the 
manner they deserve, many collectors 
seeking a permanent home for their 
treasures will welcome the opportunity 
of placing them in the custody of the 
national institution. The provision of 
a suitable building for the Gallery is 
all that is necessary to make Washing- 
ton in the years to come an art center 
fully worthy of the nation. 

Mention may here be made of the 
fact that from year to year appeal has 
been made to the national legislature 
for funds for the erection of a suitable 
building for the National Gallery, the 
available spaces in the present buildings 
of the Smithsonian Institution being 
filled to overflowing. The appeal has 
been met by the statement that other 
buildings of direct necessity in conduct- 
ing the affairs of the nation claim first 
attention. It is the view of the Con- 
gressional committee having this matter 
in hand, that the friends of art through- 
out the country, since there is a pro- 
nounced public sentiment in favor of 
the establishment of a National Gallery, 
should be called upon to contribute the 
necessary funds, the committee indicat- 
ing the favorable attitude of Congress 
toward the undertaking by granting a 
site for the building in the Smithsonian 
grounds. It thus becomes the duty of 
the Institution to make known to the 
people the conditions surrounding the 
National Gallery project, appealing to 
all friends of National art for their 
enthusiastic support of the movement. 
The problem presented, and urgently 
presented, is: What steps shall be taken 
to provide a National Gallery building, 
making possible the development of a 
collection of art works worthy of an 
enlightened people? 


Smithsonian Institution. 
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THE TWENTY-SECOND INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 
BITION OF PAINTINGS AT CARNEGIE 
INSTITUTE, PITTSBURGH 


By VirGiI BARKER 
Associate Editor of ‘The Arts” 


HE present International at Car- 

negie Institute, which will con- 

tinue through the seventeenth of 
June, is by long odds the most interest- 
ing and important of the large exhibi- 
tions of the year. This does not mean 
that it is perfect as it stands, for it has 
grave shortcomings; but this does mean 
that, within the limits of a single exhibit, 
the student can get a more compre- 
hensive and a better balanced survey 
of contemporary painting in Pittsburgh 
now than he could have got during the 
past winter in Chicago, Philadelphia, 
or New York. 

The standard by which this Inter- 
national is to be judged was set forth 
by the Director of the Department of 
Fine Arts, upon his return from Europe, 
in an interview printed in the New 
York Times of the fourth of March. 
Mr. Homer Saint-Gaudens was there 
quoted as saying that the purpose of 
the exhibition is to give “. . . the news 
of the art world today. We would like 
to show the American public what 
England, France, Italy, Spain, Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden and Nor- 
way are creating in art, whether it be in 
the modernist movement or in the ‘old 
school’; whether it be strictly according 
to our likes or not... .” 

The conception thus authoritatively 
set forth is as intelligent as it is simple. 
The difficulty is, and always will be, to 
carry it out adequately in spite of 
professional jealousies and institutional 
timidities. For this purpose an elabo- 
rate system of juries would seem a 
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hindrance rather than a help. In fact, 
the principal advantage of such a 
system is quite generally admitted to 
consist in relieving Department officials 
of direct responsibility; yet its efficacy 
in this respect is bound to interfere 
with a proper realization of the Depart- 
ment’s ideal. And this aim is the 
important thing. It is so reasonable 
that everything should be sacrificed to 
actualizing it. 

A welcome innovation in arrange- 
ment is the grouping by countries. This 
is especially rewarding to the visitor 
because it does, in the words of Mr. 
Saint-Gaudens, “‘stimulate comparative 
criticism.” 

The paintings from Norway, Den- 
mark, and Holland are crowded together 
into one small room, and collectively 
they fail to justify even that meagre 
allotment of space. The Swedish paint- 
ers—Schultzberg, Osslund, Liljefors, 
Fjaestad, Anna Boberg, and the rest— 
make a better showing; but they are, 
after all, only repeating themselves for 
the hundredth or the thousandth time. 
The Belgian, Anto Carte, received an 
Honorable Mention for his well-designed 
“Descent from the Cross.’’ In the 
Spanish room there are characteristi- 
cally over-emphasized canvases by the 
two Zubiarres and a well-known beach 
scene by Sorolla. From Italy comes a 
disappointing Mancini and the very 
pretentious “Portrait of my Sons” by 
Ettore Tito; but Emma Ciardi’s rococo 
“Love Story”’ affords the one bit of 
real delight in all these minor groups. 





WoMAN WITH Cat. 


To judge by the paintings now in Pitts- 
burgh, all these countries are only 
unimportant backwaters in the stream 
of European painting today. It may 
be wise, it is certainly politic, to have 
them represented in such an exhibition; 
but they have this time sent over noth- 
ing strong enough to act as a fertilizing 
influence upon our own painting. 

The reason may well be the simple 
one that these countries are not pro- 
ducing work of that quality; but this 
is certainly not true of France. Despite 
the war and the reconstruction period 
France is still the source of what is 
most vital in painting. But the French 
section of this International is sadly, 
even bitterly, disappointing. Whether 
because the Department of Fine Arts 


By Pierre Bonnard (French). 





Awarded Medal of the Third Class and $500. 


is still too conservative to permit their 
admission or because this year’s French 
jury was too timid to insist upon their 
inclusion, many of the most important 
living French painters are not repre- 
sented— Matisse, Picasso, Derain, 
Marchand, Vuillard, Marie Laurencin, 
de Segonzac, etc., etc. These and the 
like of them can be excluded only by 
the dislike of somebody or some clique, 
and no exhibition in which they are 
unrepresented can claim to fulfil the 
official program already quoted. 

As for what the French section act- 
ually does contain, the most striking 
item is the gigantic canvas by George 
Desvallieres, who came over to be a 
member of the Jury of Award. In this 
composition there is a sort of power 
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THE WALL AGAINST THE SEA. 


which, in the apparently darkened situ- 
ation for which it is destined, may prove 
grandiose if not grand, but which, in 
the gallery glare of its present location, 
is merely theatrical. In the same room, 
and rather successfully competing for a 
first glance, is Henry Ottman’s “ Music 
in the Luxembourg Gardens,” with 
raucous colors and inflated shapes. 
Forain’s “Woman Taken in Adultery” 
betrays him as an inadequate colorist; 
but on the floor below two rooms full 
of his etchings, drawings, and litho- 
graphs show every aspect of his amazing 
draughtsmanship and his piercing in- 
sight into life. Besnard, Menard, Le- 
rolle, Bernard Boutet de Monvel, Le 
Sidaner, Raffaelli, Monet, Signac, 
Dauchez, Henri Martin, Charles 
Cottet—it is these men who give to 
the French section what tone it has. 
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By Paul Nash (English). 


The picture which received the third 
prize, Pierre Bonnard’s “Woman with 
Cat,” while unquestionably ‘“‘advanced”’ 
in comparison with the paintings by 
those just named, ishardly agoodenough 
example of the newer tendencies to 
justify the prominence thus forced upon 
it; clever as it is, it will probably repel 
more than it will win. Generally speak- 
ing, the painters upon whom on this 
occasion devolves the task of repre- 
senting the most vital painting in 
contemporary France—Marquet, Rous- 
sel, Flandrin, and one or two others— 
are quite inadequately represented; 
both in quality and in quantity they 
are swamped by the practitioners of 
the older methods. 

In the English rooms things are 
decidedly better. True, some of that 
country’s best painters are absent— 








THE HuntTER. By Eugene Speicher (American). Awarded Medal of the Second Class and $1000. 














PORTRAIT OF MME. Pav Escupigr, Paris. By John Singer Sargent (American), 











James Pryde, Frank Brangwyn, Alfred 
Wolmark, Roger Fry, Duncan Grant, 
etc. It is also true that some works 
by important men are disappointing— 
for example, those by Orpen, Lavery, 
Sims, Rothenstein, and Walter Sickert. 
But scattered through the group there 
are pictures good enough to reward the 
seeker after quality. Munning’s “Patrol 
in France”’ is of a modest size, but it 
exemplifies realism at its technically 
brilliant best. ‘Dartmouth from above 
Town,” by Lucien Pissaro, is that 
comparatively rare thing, a good ex- 
ample of impressionistic painting so 
well designed that it could give plea- 
sure without its impressionism. Henry 
Lamb, in a picture for which he received 
Honorable Mention, has had an amus- 
ing time with the somewhat intractable 
material offered by “George Kennedy 
and Family ”’ ; there is so much Kennedy 
and so much family that it is a marvel 
how they were all compressed into a 
coherent pattern; yet not only are they 
all there but the precise emotional 
relationship between them is also ex- 
pressed. The small “Head of a Young 
Woman in a Red Cap,” by Augustus 
John, the English member of the Jury 
of Award, is worth more than all four 
of his other pictures; in it can be felt 
what is absent from them, the air of 
authority which characterizes all mas- 
terly designs. It is this quality, this 
permanence, this elemental lastingness, 
which especially distinguishes Paul 
Nash’s “The Wall against the Sea’”’ 
and ranks it as the finest achievement 
in the English section. Stripped of all 
superficial variety of appearances, de- 
prived of all the charm of momentary 
light, the picture starkly visualizes the 
essential form which exists beneath all 
possible changes. 

In the American section the paintings 
by Brush, Tarbell, Frieseke, Schofield, 
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Redfield, Paxton, and Cecilia Beaux do 
these painters full justice in the spacious 
galleries of the Institute. Johansen’s 
enigmatic ‘‘Borderland”’ shows an in- 
teresting phase in his development; 
and Metcalf’s landscape is in its scheme 
of color a marked departure from his 
familiar Eastern springs and moon- 
lights. | Hawthorne’s large ‘‘ Tennis 
Player” has in it more yellow paint 
than sunlight, but the way in which it 
is splashed around is jolly. Hassam 
does snare real sunlight with his fine- 
woven web of pigment. Of the two 
portraits by Sargent one is an example 
of his most brilliant society manner, 
with an amazing rendering of texture 
and the physical resiliency of a some- 
what insipid beauty ; but the other, here 
reproduced, charms with less glitter and 
more substance. Of course, one cannot 
look at it without thinking of Alfred 
Stevens, yet even the great Belgian 
could hardly excel it in fluency. The 
“Study of a Carved Panel” by Emil 
Carlsen is one of his finest creations; 
into a few so-called inanimate objects 
he has breathed that spiritual nobility 
which is his own peculiar and precious 
possession. 

Just as one thinks of Stevens before 
the Sargent, so one thinks of Renoir 
before the Glackens; but quite as 
positively as Sargent does Glackens 
emerge from the shadow of another 
man. This radiant nude, giving off 
light instead of receiving it, and com- 
posed with an exactitude that is final, 
affirms itself an authentic work of art. 
Sloan’s picturing of spring in Greenwich 
Village is blithe and human enough to 
redeem that place forever from the wild 
tales that go the rounds of the news- 
papers. Prendergast, Bellows, Das- 
burg, and Rockwell Kent are satis- 
factorily represented; and Henri excep- 
tionally well. 
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, HEAD OF WoMAN IN A RED Cap. By Augustus John (English). 
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Maurice Sterne makes an interesting 
attempt to express character by visual 
distortion, but he does not quite con- 
vince. Arthur B. Carles does with his 
“Calla Lilies’? what Cezanne so often 
did with still-life; without in the least 
imitating that primitive of the new way, 
Carles makes his humble material ex- 
press more vitality than many of his 
fellows could express with a dozen 
figures in motion. Kroll’s landscape 
penetrates to the permanent character 
of the scene, and Kenneth Hayes 
Miller’s “Portrait of A. P. Ryder”’ 
penetrates to the permanent character 
of that painter-poet. By a complete 
sacrifice of all the usual tricks of a 
portrait-painter good at catching like- 
nesses, Miller has interpreted great- 
ness; the optical irreality caused by the 
painter’s self-imposed technical re- 
straint produces an all the more power- 
ful conviction of mental reality. The 
picture perpetuates a visionary yet 
massive personality. 

The American paintings which ap- 
pear in the honor list command whole- 
hearted respect and admiration. One 
Honorable Mention went to C. Foster 
Bailey, now working in Paris, for his 
“Still Life,” of good design and allur- 
ing color; another went to Henry Lee 
McFee for a baby who is nothing less 
than superb. The Second Prize went 
to Eugene Speicher for ‘The Hunter,”’ 
austerely free from glitter and full of 
deep-springing vitality. The First 
Prize went to Arthur B. Davies for his 
“Afterthoughts of Earth.’”’ Davies is, 
as was Albert Ryder, a man apart from 
his time engaged in the expression of an 
exceptionally personal conception of 
beauty. This picture, while not one of 
his very finest, contains a satisfying 
measure of the lyrical quality of this 
poetin paint. Its appeal is addressed to 
the eye, of course, else it would not be a 
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Maponna. By Antonio Mancini (Italian). 


picture; but even more is its appeal ad- 
dressed to the imaginative mind in the 
service of which the eye most nobly 
functions. 








If the American section makes the 
strongest showing, it is because it is the 
result of a really determined effort to 
approximate the ideal set forth by Mr. 
Saint-Gaudens. Almost inevitably cer- 
tain painters are not represented who 
ought to be and certain others are repre- 
sented inadequately ; but the omissions 
and inferior examples need not be 
specifically emphasized because they 
are less important than what has been 
actually achieved. This is not wholly 
true of the English section and it is 
not at all true of the French; partizan- 
ship or ignorance or both have at some 
stage played the mischief with “the 
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news of the art world today.”’ England 
can make about as good a showing as 
America, and France can probably 
make a better one; but this year 
America has had the benefit of greater 
catholicity and intelligence and conse- 
quently comes off an easy first in “com- 
parative criticism.” If another year 
French and English jurymen are 
secured who will do as well by their 
countries, the next International will 
be a world’s wonder; but to secure 
painters courageous enough to do that 
is a task which itself requires courage. 


New York, N. Y. 


THE MARTYRED CITY 


By GEORGE HorTON 
American Consulate General, Buda-Pesth, Hungary 


Glory and Queen of the Inland Sea 

Was Smyrna, the beautiful city, 
And fairest pearl of the Orient she— 

O Smyrna, the beautiful city! 
Heiress of countless storied ages, 
Mother of poets, saints and sages 

Was Smyrna, the beautiful city! 


One of the ancient glorious Seven 

Was Smyrna, the sacred city, 
Whose candles were alight in heaven— 

O Smyrna, the sacred city! 
One of the seven hopes and desires, 
One of the seven holy fires 

Was Smyrna, the sacred city. 


And six flared out in the long ago— 

O Smyrna, the Christian city! 
But hers burned on with a constant glow— 

O Smyrna, the Christian city! 
The others died down and passed away, 
But hers gleamed on until yesterday— 

O Smyrna, the Christian city! 


Silent and dead are the churchbell ringers 


Of Smyrna, the Christian city, 


The music silent and dead the singers 


Of Smyrna, the happy city, 


And her maidens, pearls of the Inland Seas 
Are gone from the marble palaces 


Of Smyrna, enchanting city! 


She is dead and rots by the Orient’s gate, 


Does Smyrna, the murdered city, 


Her artisans gone, her streets desolate— 


O Smyrna, the murdered city! 


Her children made orphans, widows her wives, 
While under her stones the foul rat thrives— 


O Smyrna, the murdered city! 


They crowned with a halo her bishop there— 


O Smyrna, the martyred city! 


Though dabbled in blood was his long white hair— 


O Smyrna, the martyred city! 


So she kept the faith in Christendom 
From Polycarp to Saint Chrysostom, 


Did Smyrna, the glorified city! 
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OPENING OF THE FREER GALLERY OF ART 





By Harvey M. Warts 


HE first week in May was made 
notable in Washington in that 
the long delayed official opening 

of the Freer Gallery of Art, as the col- 
lection given by the late Charles Lang 
Freer of Detroit to the nation is now 
called, took place. In a way the open- 


ing marks a new epoch in the history of 
American museums and the public is, 
in a partial sense, now in the enjoy- 
ment of one of the most extraordinary 
collections of art known anywhere. 


Whether any series of booklets or 
brochures or of special pamphlets deal- 
ing with certain phases of the Freer col- 
lection are contemplated has not been 
made clear. Though this is extremely 
desirable for the average visitor. 

There is nothing, therefore, in the 
immediate aspect of the galleries as 
revealed to the public that indicates 
that the Freer Gallery of Art is that 
kind of a new museum which I had 
hoped it would be, carrying more 
resourcefully out the idea which is 





The Freer Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. Charles A. Platt, Architect. 
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being developed in other museums of 
America of giving such immediate 
service to those who come in contact 
with the art exhibited that they will be 
unable to go away without really being 
illuminated, even compelled, as it 
were, to understand what it is they 
have seen. That specialists may enjoy 
special facilities in the Freer galleries 
and workrooms is not enough; it is 
important that the casual visitor be 
made to feel what Mr. Freer hoped 
every American would feel in the 
presence of masterpieces of other cults, 
other climes, other civilizations, mostly 
Asiatic. 

This apart, but it is not a negligible 
matter, the Freer gallery cannot but 
make a most delightful impression on 
all who are familiar with the art 
museum world of America. In the 
first place the building, designed by 
Charles A. Platt of New York, the long- 
time friend and adviser of Mr. Freer, 
fully and adequately meets the ideas of 
Mr. Freer as to how his collection 
should be displayed in public. Then, 
since the architect was in close touch 
with Mr. Freer up to the time of his 
death in 1919, from the day when the 
collection was offered to the nation, 
December 27th, 1904, though the actual 
acceptance did not occur until the 
Annual Meeting of the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
on January 24, 1906,—and what hap- 
pened in the meantime is a very 
interesting and dramatic story in which 
President Roosevelt played a leading 
part—the consequence is that so far as 
housing and displaying a collection goes 
the architect hastriumphed. Moreover, 
the design, which is a simple one-storied 
Italianate palazzo—really a Florentine 
palazzino—with a partly concealed 
basement containing the administra- 
tive offices, an auditorium and the 
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working rooms and ateliers, so far as 
its exterior goes, adds another beautiful 
building to the long list of fine struc- 
tures with which American architects 
are now glorifying the supreme vistas 
of the capital—never so beautiful as 
under the blue skies and the greenery 
and the flower bedecked reaches of 
May—and is in picturesque contrast 
to the older buildings nearest to it. 
These are the relatively new buildings 
of the Department of Agriculture, a large 
and elaborate Renaissance structure, 
suggesting the great days of the Chicago 
World’s Fair, the old red Romanesque 
mid-Victorian turreted building which 
once housed the National Museum, and 
the new classical and somewhat formal 
and overweighted structure given over 
to the parent institution, the Smith- 
sonian, of which the Freer Gallery of Art, 
as well as the National Gallery of Art, 
is an important part. 

Compared with the older buildings 
the granite simplicity of the Freer 
gallery has a special charm and the 
rusticated exterior, far from severe in 
color or design, with the dignified 
entrances, is an earnest of a very happy 
treatment of the interior which allows 
whatever may be exhibited at any given 
time in any of the eighteen rooms to 
make an intimate appeal. For Mr. 
Platt has developed the exhibition floor 
of the gallery, the piano nobile as the 
Italians would call it, around a central 
open court, gay with flowers and 
foliage and a tinkling fountain, a lovely 
patio which gives light to the corridors 
and to certain of the eighteen rooms, 
none of them over large and all lighted 
from above, which run around the four 
sides of the square and in which the 
treasures of the collection are displayed 
so sparingly that there is no crowding 
and everything shown can be seen to 
full advantage. This arrangement is 











very important for a collection of this 
character and seen at the opening it was 
evident at once that the separate rooms 
meet every test that might be asked of 
them. 

For it is to be remembered that the 
Freer collection is three things. In the 
first place, a very great Oriental or, 
more exactly, an Asiatic collection of 
surpassing range and rarity; secondly, 
a Whistler collection unequalled any- 
where which, with the Whistler collec- 
tion given by the Pennells to the 
Library of Congress, easily makes 
Washington a point of pilgrimage for 
all those interested in the output of one 
of the greatest of American artists; and, 
thirdly, a small but select collection of 
paintings—no sculpture—by a group 
of Americans which includes Abbott 
Thayer, Thomas W. Dewing, Dwight 
W. Tryon, Winslow Homer, George De 
Forest Brush, John Singer Sargent and 
a few others. Since it is probably not 
the policy of the gallery management 
to add to this last named group, it 
represents a sort of closed, if illumi- 
nating, chapter in American art, the 
selection revealing Mr. Freer’s own 
personal friendships and early associa- 
tions with the American artists repre- 
sented rather than, as is so markedly 
the case with the great Oriental collec- 
tion, indicating an effort to cover the 
entire range of historic artistic achieve- 
ment in painting, bronzes, ceramics and 
sculpture in stone. 

The Whistler collection itself does, 
however, take on a historic character 
of a fairly wide range, and is easily the 
most notable display, as the public is 
likely to view it, in the gallery, and it 
is given a special dramatic interest since 
the collection possesses the actual “ Pea- 
cock Room”’ once the property of F. 
R. Leyland, the celebrated Liverpool 
shipping magnate who in the early ’70’s 
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had erected an elaborate mansion at 
Prince’s Gate, London, in which the 
Peacock Room was the dining room. 
Leyland, by reason of his purchase of 
Whistler’s early masterpiece “La Prin- 
cesse du Pays de la Porcelaine,’”’ which 
he placed over the fireplace in the dining 
room, was persuaded by the artist to 
allow him to re-decorate the room in 
order to make it a beautiful setting for 
a “beautiful picture,’ as Whistler put 
it. And, consequently, as arranged at 
the opening of the gallery the American 
pictures of Thayer, Dewing, Sargent, 
Tryon, Homer, Melchers and De Forest 
Brush were given four rooms while the 
Whistler selections filled four rooms with 
the Peacock Room as the more or less 
radiant fifth. All the other nine rooms 
and the corridors were given to the 
Oriental collections, which disposition 
of the works possessed by the gallery 
represents very practically the relative 
importance of each group. For, of 
course, when it is remembered that the 
Oriental objects alone number nearly 
five thousand, that in addition to the 
sixty-two Whistler oils, there are forty- 
four water colors, thirty-two pastels, 
and the hundreds of drawings and etch- 
ings and lithographs, it can easily be 
seen that only a small portion of the 
Freer collection can be exhibited from 
time to time. Moreover, the gallery 
in only showing a small portion of the 
collection, is following the habit of Mr. 
Freer developed in his home in Detroit, 
growing out of his acceptance of the 
methods of his friends in Japan and 
China, where it is not the wont to 
exhibit all the treasures that any col- 
lector may have at any one time, but, 
instead, to bring them out for special 
occasions and in small numbers under 
conditions that allow them to reveal all 
the beauty that is in them. 
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So the Freer gallery with its small 
rooms, none of which are much larger 
than the average room in a well ap- 
pointed home, gives one ever this sense 
of intimacy and allows the closest study 
of those things that are on the walls. 
The opening collections which the pub- 
lic are now viewing, must be taken 
therefore as an exponent of the hidden 
richnesses of the collection as a whole. 
As things go the things seen more than 
justify expectations even though those 
unfamiliar with Mr. Freer’s methods 
may expect toomuch, for instance, of the 
four rooms given over to the few Ameri- 
cans whom he deigned to honor. The 
works shown there, it is true, are char- 
acteristic of the men, and they are all 
able men, so the posed figures in 
various costumes with intimate back- 
grounds, which are Dewing’s specialty, 
are in a delicate contrast to the large 
sculpturesque studies of vigorous girl- 
hood by Thayer, such as “The Virgin” 
and the numerous variations on the 
winged figure motive, which are his 
contributions to American art. And 
while Tryon’s Barbizon effects make 
for charm and Homer and Sargent in 
vigorous mood tell a brief story of 
American landscape in the hands of 
two masters, one feels that one must 
go elsewhere than to the Freer gallery, 
to the nearby Corcoran, for instance, 
to realize what American art has meant 
since the days of the Hudson River 
School on to the present. 

Inevitably, one turns to the Whistler 
rooms as the true gospel of America in 
so far as one genius in art has revealed 
it. There is no uncertainty here, though 
there may be inequalities and sins of 
omission and commission. Among the 
oils one finds the delightful “ nocturnes,”’ 
the ever famous blue and gold Valpa- 
raiso study, the blue and silver Batter- 
sea, in companionship with the opal and 
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silver Bognor and the haunting greys 
of the mist-touched studies of London 
perlieus and the Thames reaches, which 
have all the romance and anticipated 
all the mystery of Limehouse Nights in 
a way that proclaims the true master 
and the real pioneer. There are also 
among the Whistler oils the very char- 
acteristic study of Leyland in black 
with a silvery grey coat and a whitish 
ascot tie looking for all the world as a 
sort of grandee of Spain, in conjunc- 
tion with a more subdued Whistlerian 
canvas, “The Young American’”’ of a 
similar size and these with the famous 
caprice in purple and gold, “The Gold 
Screen’’ and the harmony in flesh color 
and green, “The Balcony” and all the 
rest of the oils, many of them small 
bits not more than three by four or 
four by five, mere memoranda of genius, 
give you the essential Whistler which 
the two rooms given over to the etchings 
and lithographs and water colors and 
pastels confirm in every way, telling 
you, indeed, more of what the master 
was than does the very much over- 
rated Peacock Room which, at the 
opening, had, as it were, a tribute paid 
to it in that real live peacocks paraded 
about the patio displaying their gorgeous 
hues of green and blue and gold almost 
as if to mock the lower key of gold and 
the rather dirty bluish green which is 
the general tone of the Leyland dining 
room. 

This was a controversial room from 
the moment that Whistler put the first 
bit of paint on it in the Fall of 1876, 
until it was pronounced finished in the 
Spring of 1877, the controversy involv- 
ing Whistler and Leyland, the assistant 
architect Jeckyll going to the madhouse, 
and Whistler himself into bankruptcy. 
For Whistler, if he did put the golden 
peacocks on green blues to harmon- 
ize with his Princess of the porcelain 











country and did symbolize Leyland in 
the fighting peacocks, one of them 
standing in a pile of golden coins, was 
unable to overcome the Eastlakian 
perpendicular effects of the numerous 
shelvings in gilded wood, devised by 
Norman Shaw the architect, and he had 
also to allow for the blue and white 
hawthorne vases and bowls with which 
Leyland had filled his shelves and plate 
mouldings. Today there is no real blue 
and white on the shelves. As was the 
case at the Freer home in Detroit, 
where the Peacock Room was first set 
up, the Freer treasures of rarer Oriental 
faience have been drawn on for the 
greens and turquoise and browns and 
reds of celebrated kilns and these, in a 
way, fit in better with the Whistler 
decorations, though there are one or 
two extraordinary jarring notes that 
will naturally lead to those differences 
acrimonious and otherwise which this 
“only mural’ of Whistler has ever 
aroused. The Pennells are very fair 
to Leyland as a Maecenas and patron 
of art and self-made man of general 
culture, very like Mr. Freer himself. 
In fact both men had much in common, 
quite aside from their friendship for 
Whistler which, in the case of Mr. 
Freer, continued until his very last 
moments, and it is a very curious 
commentary on the fact that life is short 
and fleeting, and art is long and a great 
many other things, to note that Leyland 
lives entirely in memory simply because 
of the fact that Whistler re-decorated 
a very ordinary dining room for him, 
and that Mr. Freer also is forgotten as 
a very able and successful business man 
of the type that Emerson admired, and 
lives through his relations with Whistler 
and his devotion to the great art of 
China, Korea and Japan. 

With one-half of the gallery rooms 
given over to the Orient a fair idea is 
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conveyed as to what the collector and 
the curators believe is the real sig- 
nificance of the Freer collection, taken 
as a whole. For one thing easily the 
greatest Oriental collection of its kind 
anywhere, the Freer gallery tells to 
the world what is generally admitted by 
iealers and collectors that, whether or 
not the great collections of European art 
now possessed by America surpass those 
of Europe, the great collection of Asi- 
atic art and especially Chinese art now 
owned here do go ahead of anything 
owned abroad. It is today necessary 
for the foreign student, if he wishes to 
study Chinese art, to visit the great 
museums of New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia and, particularly, to come 
to the Freer gallery if he wishes to see 
Chinese paintings dating from 1100 
B. C., jades from the Han period from 
206 B. C. to 221 A. D. and all the way 
down to the eighteenth century, with 
superb examples of the rare jade 
plaques and scimiters and sceptres of 
of the T’ang dynasty A. D. 618, with 
bronzes of all these rare periods, Budd- 
histic sculptures in stone in the large 
and in the small, and the greatest of 
Chinese scrolls, in color, as well as in 
sepia monocromes, the superb originals 
of that style of painting that Japan in- 
herited through Korea. While in the 
ceramics all those colors that the 
Chinese poetize themselves in calling 
them “Liquid Dawns” and “Liquid 
Moonlights,’’ vases of the Sung and 
Ming periods in the bean blossom reds, 
the egg plant purples, the apple green 
reds, the oxbloods, are in the collection 
and such shimmering things as the Han 
mortuary pottery running back to the 
second century B. C. encrusted with a 
pearly iridescent tone of greenish moon- 
light effects, while the Korean mortuary 
pottery, a little later, represents a glaze 
untarnished and unaffected of a deli- 
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cate apple-green that might have come 


from a Seoul pottery of today. All 
these exquisite art objects with the 
early and later Japanese faience, with 
large screens, kakemonos, makemonos, 
made up of a bewildering ensemble of 
rarities and that they are but a hint of 
the treasures kept on storage below, is 
not the least significant thing about the 
collection. Then too that there is a 
field curator already at work in China 
looking to additions in the Oriental 
field is also a promise that, rich as the 
collection is today, it is likely to rapidly 
increase in numbers as well as in value 
as the years go by. 

As for the public, however, much 


of the meaning of the Freer Oriental 
objects will go over their heads, even 
though the most heedless will be im- 
pressed with the art of the Far East 
seen against the grey walls of the 
various exhibition rooms, the delightful 
harmony of the floor of dark Belgium 
marble and the stonework and the 
accessories, which keep everything in a 
quiet key, for all the exhibition rooms, 
whether for the Whistler and the special 
American group or the Asiatic pieces 
have the same general tone and no 
effort has been made to give an Oriental 
character to those that display the 
Oriental treasures. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Courtesy Grand Central Art Galleries. 


A Corner of the Sculpture Gallery. Grand Central Art Galleries. 











THE GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERY 


By IpA CLYDE CLARKE 


ITH the opening of the Grand 

WV Central Art Gallery atop the 

Grand Central Terminal Build- 

ing in New York City, America takes 

its place among the great art centers 

of Europe and can now lay claim to the 

largest painting and sculpture rooms in 
the world. 

The plan upon which the galleries 
are operated is unique in the field of 
art. It provides a continuous and 
accessible exhibition of the work of the 
best American artists, and furnishes a 
permanent sales gallery, administered 
on a strictly co-operative basis, solely 
for the benefit of the artists themselves. 
There is no stock, there will-be no divi- 
dends, and there are no salaries except 
those of the sales people and clerical 
force. Every cent of profits will be 
used for the upkeep of the galleries and 
for a sinking fund. 

The irresistible impulse of the artist 
to create impels him to paint pictures 
and more pictures, with the result that 
the law of supply and demand is entirely 
out of balance. The artist paints be- 
cause he must paint and then he sells 
ifhecan. It is said that not one painter 
out of a hundred sells as many pictures 
as he can paint, and probably not one 
out of fifty is able to exhibit under 
proper conditions half of his work. Not 
one American out of a thousand ever 
buys an original painting or piece of 
sculpture, and if he does it is more than 
likely to be by a European and not by 
an American. 

The New York Galleries are for the 
most part located in Fifth and Madison 
Avenues, where the rent is very high. 
The galleries are small and dealers find 
it necessary to ask a large commission. 
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Furthermore, they do not find it profit- 
able to exhibit the work of artists whose 
pictures have not already received good 
prices. The “star system”’ so prevalent 
in the dramatic and operatic circles, also 
operates in the art world. The dealers 
want “names,”’ foreigners and old mas- 
ters. Because of these conditions there 
is no stability as to prices for works of 
art. Some artists get prices out of all 
proportion to the real value of their 
work, while others are neglected. The 
average American artist has little chance 
of getting bis work before our restricted 
picture-buying public, and the picture- 
buying public remains restricted because 
there is nothing to encourage people 
who could and who would buy a picture 
or two a year if they knew how to get 
in touch with the market and if they 
could get pictures at prices which they 
could afford. 

On the one hand we have this inac- 
tive capital in the form of pictures 
and sculptures hidden away in studios. 
On the other we have the great rich 
American public, striving, consciously 
or unconsciously, toward better things. 
How can this inactive capital be con- 
verted into liquid capital? How can 
the art consciousness of the great Ameri- 
can public be awakened? The new Gal- 
lery furnishes the answer. 

Mr. Walter L. Clark, a retired New 
York business man, a patron of art, 
and himself an amateur painter, con- 
ceived the present plan and has put it 
into successful operation. Within five 
weeks after the gallery was opened 
more than a million and a half dollars 
worth of pictures and sculptures had 
been received from the leading artists 
in the country, and sales have far 
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exceeded the expectations of the most 


optimistic. Perhaps the most encour- 
aging feature of the venture is that it 
tends to place the price of good pictures 
within the reach of average people and 
to destroy the price “complex”’ regard- 
ing pictures. To have a few people 
buying a few pictures at fancy prices 
is not so desirable as to have many 
people buying many pictures at reason- 
able prices. If the new gallery does 
nothing more than this it will not have 
lived in vain. 

The plan is so simple and so practical 
that one wonders why it had not been 
put in operation long ago. In an incred- 
itably short time Mr. Clark enrolled 
one hundred lay members, each of whom 
has pledged an annual subscription of 
$600 for three years, thus providing for 
that period a subsidy of $60,000; and 
one hundred artist members, each of 
whom presents to the society as his 
membership fee, one of his works an- 
nually for three years. The three-year 
period has been agreed upon as of proper 
duration to test the practicability of the 
whole scheme. At the end of each year 
the lay members have the privilege of 
receiving one of the works presented by 
the artist members. The artists get 
nothing except the satisfaction of co- 
operating in a sound and promising plan 
for developing American art, and the 
privilege of exhibiting his work. Each 
lay member gets one work of art each 
year for the period of his membership, 
the right to choose being drawn by lot. 
The first exhibition of donated pictures 
has been scheduled for June, when lay 
members will draw lots for the order 
in which they choose pictures. . 

The exhibition sales rooms of the 
Painters and Sculptors Association are 
situated on the top floor of the Grand 
Central Terminal Building in New York 
City, and for the first time in history 
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an art gallery has been established in 
a railway station. The galleries are 
reached from the Vanderbilt Avenue 
entrance. They comprise a floor space 
of 14,000 square feet and the total 
length is 250 feet. At present the gal- 
leries comprise eight rooms, but by 
September it is expected that the entire 
series of twenty rooms in the original 
plan will be opened to the public. All 
the chambers have overhead lighting. 

The management is solely in the 
hands of the business men of the organi- 
zation, the artists having no part in the 
business administration. This will un- 
doubtedly tend to eliminate “art poli- 
tics,” the rock upon which so many 
co-operative art sales plans have been 
wrecked. Professional art salesmen of 
high standing are in direct charge of the - 
galleries. Erwin S. Barrie is head of the 
Department of Painting and W. Frank 
Purdy of the Department of Sculpture. 

The galleries were formally opened 
with a Varnishing Day reception on 
March 21, of this year, and the record- 
breaking attendance, and the number 
of sales made, evidenced the extraordi- 
nary interest in the plan both on the 
part of the artists and the general 
public. 

In this exhibition there were one 
hundred and seventy plastic works and 
these were admirably shown in the 
large entrance room, which is one of the 
handsomest of its kind in the world. 
Superbly lighted, this room is distinc- 
tive for the handsome pool in the center, 
which affords a proper setting for the 
practical showing of fountain sculpture. 
The beauty of the room is further en- 
hanced by large decorative panels by 
Edwin H. Blashfield, Robert W. Chanler 
and D. Putnam Brinley. There are 
French verdure tapestries and furniture 
of harmonious design from the Arden 
Galleries. Beautiful rugs relieve the 
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usual cold effect of public galleries, and 
the harmonious furnishings, the remark- 
able lighting system, and the extraordi- 
nary taste and skill with which the 
exhibition has been arranged, combine 
to make an ensemble of indescribable 
beauty. 

A distinctive feature of the plan which 
should be especially mentioned is that 
exhibits are to be sent, beginning in the 
autumn, to various cities of the country. 
In this way the general American public 
will be privileged to share in the advan- 
tages enjoyed by those living in New 
York and by those who come for occa- 
sional visits to the metropolis. Mr. 
Barrie is in charge of this department. 

The lay members include: 

Akron: Edwin C. Shaw. Aurora: 
F. G. Adamson, James M. Cowan, J. 
F. Harral, D. B. Piersen, Albert M. 
Snook. Baltimore: Van Lear Black. 
Boston: Butler Ames, Mrs. Oakes Ames, 
Richard C. Cabot, Wm. A. Gaston, John 
Singer Sargent, Arthur R. Sharp, Edw. 
Storrow. Brooklyn: John Hill Morgan. 
Buffalo: Chas. Clifton. 

Chicago: Edw. B. Butler, Mrs. L. L. 
Coburn, R. T. Crane, Jr., B. A. Eckhart, 
P. B. Eckhart, Wm. O. Goodman, E. T. 
Gundlach, Chas. L. Hutchinson, Mrs. 
John E. Jenkins, Wm. V. Kelley, R. P. 
Lamont, Frank G. Logan, Potter Pal- 
mer, Julius Rosenwald, Martin Ryerson, 
E. F. Selz, B. E. Sunny, L. L. Valentine, 
Chas. H. Worcester. 

Cleveland: Salmon P. Halle, Samuel 
Mather, J. H. Wade. Dayton: J. D. 
Hayward. Detroit: Richard H. Web- 
ber. Dubuque: W.H. Klauer. Jndian- 


apolis: Mrs. John N. Carey, Friends of 
American Art, Miss Lucy Taggart. 
Joliet: Theo. Gerlach. Kansas City: 
Albert R. Jones. Kewanee: W. H. 
Lyman. Los Angeles: Paul R. Mabury. 
Millbrook: Mrs. Walter Beck. Mzl- 
waukee: Emest Copeland, Wm. H. 
Schuchardt. Minneapolis: E. L. Car- 
penter. Nashville: Major E. B. Stahl- 
man. Newark: Joseph Isidor. 

New York: John G. Agar, Bartlett 
Arkell, Mrs. Harry Payne Bingham, 
John McE. Bowman, Irving T. Bush, 
Gale Carter, Mrs. Joseph Choate, Miss 
Mabel Choate, Walter L. Clark, Thos. 
B. Clarke, Wm. H. Clarke, Alexander 
Smith Cockrane, Wm. H. Davis, Wm. 
A. Delano, Daniel Chester French, 
Robert W. DeForest, Henry J. Fuller, 
Francis P. Garvan, Walter S. Gifford, 
Joseph P. Grace, John R. Gregg, Mrs. E. 
H. Harriman, August Heckscher, Alex- 
ander C. Humphreys, Archer M. Hunt- 
ington, Mrs. Otto Kahn, L. A. Osborne, 
Rufus Patterson, Mrs. Willard Straight, 
H. B. Thayer, Louis C. Tiffany, Hector 
W. Thomas, Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, 
Felix Warburg, Paul Warburg. 

Norfolk: Mrs. William Sloane. Phil- 
adelphia: Morris Bockius, Mrs. Chas. 
Heber Clark, W. M. Elkins, W. P. 
Gest, Samuel Rea, Mrs. Edward Stotes- 
bury. Pittsburgh: Miss Helen C. Frick, 
Howard Heinz. Rockford: Mrs. Wm, 
Hinchliff, Mrs. Belle A. Keith, Mr: 
Geo. D. Roper, Louis A. Shultz. St. 
Louis: Wm. K. Bixby, Edw. Mallin- 
ckrodt, W. D. Simmons. Washington: 
James Parmelee, Chas. C. Glover. 

National Arts Club, New York. 
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THE BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART 


By GERTRUDE RICHARDSON BRIGHAM, Ph. D. 


HE opening of the Baltimore 
Museum of Art adds another link 
to the chain of cultural centers 

that extend from Portland, Maine, west 
to Portland, Oregon, and south to New 
Orleans. 

This newest of the Art Museums, 
established in the old Garrett Mansion 
on Mount Vernon Place, in the heart of 
Baltimore, opened its Inaugural Exhi- 
bition the latter part of February. The 
historic residence, with its imposing en- 
trance hall and large rooms, has been 
adapted very effectively to the uses of 
an Art Museum by the Director, Miss 
Florence N. Levy. The entire main 
floor is devoted to exhibits both perma- 
nent and temporary. 

The scope of the Inaugural Exhi- 
bition includes paintings in water colors 
by American artists; etchings by old 
and modern masters from the Conrad 
collection, assembled by Mrs. Marie 
Conrad Lehr; East Indian metal work 
and wood carving of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries; 
American and English silver and furni- 
ture of the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries; Flemish tapestries; 
sculpture by American artists; and 

aintings in oil by American and 
,ureign deceased and contemporary 
artists. 

There is an elaborate illustrated 
catalogue with a view of the building, 
drawn by Erik Haupt. The Introduc- 
tion, written by the Director, Miss 
Levy, gives important information as 
to the scope and character of the 
Museum. Its aim is to represent the 
cultural ideals of Baltimore. The Gar- 
rett Mansion has been placed at the 
disposal of the Museum for a limited 
number of years by Miss M. Carey 
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Thomas, formerly president of Bryn 
Mawr College. Miss Mary Garrett, 
whose portrait by Sargent is one of the 
important pictures, left this house to 
Miss Carey. The Museum has been 
granted a plot of land near Johns 
Hopkins University, and expects to 
build as soon as the necessary funds are 
available. 

The officers are Blanchard Randall, 
president; Dr. A. R. L. Dohme and Dr. 
Hugh H. Young, vice-presidents; Henry 
H. Wiegand, secretary; and B. Howell 
Griswold, Jr., treasurer. Donato Zinno 
is executive secretary. The twenty- 
five directors include leading names of 
Baltimore. Miss Florence Levy, the 
director, is widely known as the founder 
and former editor of the American Art 
Annual and for a number of years a 
member of the Metropolitan Museum 
staff. 

In an examination of the Inaugural 
Exhibition each visitor will have his 
own preference according to taste. 
Gallery A, which is devoted to Water 
Colors by American Artists, includes 
twenty-six examples by thirteen paint- 
ers, many of whom have lent their 
works; others are loans from New York 
or Brooklyn galleries, or from private 
individuals. Frank W. Benson has 
three pictures; Winslow Homer, four; 
Joseph Pennell, three; John Singer 
Sargent, six; Reynolds Beal, two; James 
McNeill Whistler, and several others, 
one each. 

The engravings and etchings of 
Gallery B were chosen from the print 
collection of the late Mrs. Marie 
Conrad Lehr, as bequeathed to the 
City of Baltimore. They include old 
and modern masters, with such fine 
originals as Albrecht Diirer’s classics, 
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18th Century Furniture Loan Exhibition. Baltimore Museum of Art. 


“The Knight, Death and the Devil’”’ 
and ‘“ Melancholia.”’ 

The Metal Work of Gallery C belongs 
to the East Indian, Persian, Damascan, 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries and was purchased by the 
Baltimore Museum at auction in New 
York from the collection formed by 
Mr. Lockwood de Forest during the 
years that he spent in India, as the 
representative of the Tiffany Studios. 
The teak wood carvings, also in this 
gallery, were designed by Mr. de Forest 
for Miss Mary Garrett. 

The silver in Gallery D represents 
one of the most interesting displays, 
especially so when one understands that 
both old English pieces and silver made 
in this country during the eighteenth 
century have been lent by Baltimore 


descendants and collectors for this 
Inaugural Exhibition. 

A loan collection of American furni- 
ture of the best Colonial period is lent 
by Mr. John C. Toland. 

Gallery E is devoted to Sculpture by 
American Artists. It is shown with an 
effect of out-door setting, with ferns, 
palms and ivy lavishly scattered about, 
the ideal way to present the plastic arts. 
Twenty-seven sculptors are repre- 
sented, their works being lent by the 
artists or the collectors. Thirty-three 
examples are shown, which include 
Paul Wayland Bartlett’s model for 
“Lafayette,” one-fifth the size of the 
original in Paris; “The End of the 
Trail,’ by James Earle Fraser; Daniel 
Chester French’s “Lincoln,’’ a reduced 
replica of the monument at Lincoln, 
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Sculpture Court, Baltimore Museum of Art. 


Neb. ; Frederick W. MacMonnies’ ‘‘Bac- 
chante,’’ a small replica of the large 
group in the Metropolitan Museum, 
the same subject which once aroused 
so much controversy when exhibited 
in a public square of Boston; Paul 
Manship’s ‘“‘Atalanta”’ and “‘Briseis’’; 
Bela L. Pratt’s ‘““Nathan Hale,’’ the 
model for the one on the Yale Uni- 
versity Campus; Frederic Reming- 
ton’s “Bucking Broncho”’; Gertrude 
Payne Whitney’s “Atlas”; animal 
studies by Malvina Hoffman and Anna 
Vaughn Hyatt, besides many other 
important works by others. 

In Gallery F, forty-two American 
and Foreign Artists are represented by 
Oil Paintings. Naturally the place of 
honor is given to John Singer Sargent’s 
“Portrait of Miss Mary Garrett,” lent 
by the Johns Hopkins University. 
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Inaugural Exhibition, February 22 to April 1, 1923. 


Other important artists are Emil Carl- 
sen, with a marine, “Mid-Ocean’’; 
James A. McNeill Whistler, Childe 
Hassam, Edward W. Redfield, Abbott 
H. Thayer, John W. Alexander, Mary 
Cassatt, Frederick J. Waugh, J. Alden 
Weir, and other Americans, besides a 
notable list of great European names: 
Claude Monet, Matisse, Renoir, Corot, 
Harpignies, Josef Israels, Zuloaga, and 
many more, of whom excellent examples 
are shown. 

Baltimore was already known for 
other art collections, having the Walters 
Gallery, the Maryland Institute with 
the George A. Lucas collection, the 
Peabody Institute, and many small 
private groups. The new Baltimore 
Museum of Art adds another note of 
rare interest. 


The George Washington University. 
































Pen Drawing by Rudolph Stanley-Brown. 


The Chapel of St. Aubert. 




















By KATHARINE STANLEY-BROWN 


S ONE stands below the ramparts and gazes up and up to the tip of the 
A spire of Mt. St. Michel the effect seems almost too glorious to be compre- 
hended. The encircling ramparts, the clustering town, the heights and 
grandeurs of the Abbey buildings, and to crown all the Abbey church, its golden 
Archangel sparkling in the sun, form a mass so mighty and withal so delicate that 
it is hard to cease looking at it. And yet down near the treacherous sands and 
shining waters there nestles a little building, too picturesque to be overlooked, 
the one building without the walls. It is a memorial chapel to the good Aubert, 
tenth Bishop of Avranches, who in the year 708 having been visited several times 
in dreams by the Archangel Michel himself, determined to commence the work 
of the great church on the Mount that the Archangel had commanded. 

Now the Mount had long been the site of pagan worship, and when the Bishop 
started work at the top of the Mount he found two great “menhirs’’ which, try 
as they would, the workmen could not dislodge. The Archangel, ever ready to 
assist this great undertaking so much to the glory of his name, now appeared to a 
workman, named Bain, living near the coast, and told him to take all of his sons, 
go to the Mount, and move the stones. But the efforts of Bain and eleven sons 
failed to stir the larger rock a single inch. Then the Bishop considered the 
vision. ‘Did you bring all your sons?” he asked, and when the workman replied : 
“All but the infant at the breast,’’ the worthy Bishop said: “Go, my friend and 
fetch him, for God often chooses the weak to confound the strong.” Wisely had 
the Bishop spoken, for no sooner was the baby foot pressed against the rock than 
it fell with a tremendous roar to the bottom of the Mount. On this rock during 
the next year, and after the death of the good Bishop, a tiny stone chapel was 
built to his memory. 

Nowadays the little chapel is not used for worship; its stone steps and court 
lead to a locked door. But its sturdy lines, its deepset windows, and its great 
statue of St. Aubert over the door make it well worth a trip over the slippery 
stones. Or perhaps lovelier still is the tiny lift it makes in the low lines about 
the foot of the Mount when one stands upon the nearby rock of Tombelaine and 
gazes across the sands at Mt. St. Michel. Seen thus it but adds to the majestic 
quality of the Mount, but so, it seems to me, do all things that come within the 
span of that historic and enchanting spot. 

Mt. St. Michel, August, 1922. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Manuel Gamio’s Anthropological Program in Mexico* 


To Manuel Gamio, head of the Department of Anthropology under the direction of the Secre- 
taria de Agricultura y Formento of Mexico, belongs the credit of making the first practical 
application of anthropological and archaeological research to the solution of modern sociological 
problems. This he has done in a comprehensive study of the Valley of Teotihuacan, so rich in 
archaeological monuments, bringing a knowledge of the past, to bear on the problems of the 
present, inhabitants, and thus made possible the resuscitation of a submerged people. 

For Dr. Gamio the study of archaeology is no mere museum pursuit. Its definite purpose is 
social reform, and archaeology disinters the dead past in order that through a thorough knowledge 
of land and people in former ages, a more intelligent program can be drawn for the amelioration of 
the conditions of life of their surviving descendants. 

Dr. Gamio estimates that at the period of its greatness, when it produced its great works of 
architecture such as the Pyramid of the Sun, Teotihuacan supported a population of 100,000 
or more. Conquest by Tezcoco, a neighboring state, in pre-Columbian times reduced this number ; 
the Spanish colonial domination caused still further shrinkage; and under the Mexican Republic 
the population has shrunk to less than 10,000 for the whole area, the Department census showing 
a present total of only 8,330 inhabitants. 

The diminution in quantity has been accompanied by a similar decadence in quality. 
Archaeology shows, since 500 A.D., three periods of Teotihuacan native civilization, with wonderful 
artand culture, making it the most impressive seat of the American type of pyramidal architecture. 
Succeeding these come three periods of retrogression, first subordination to Aztecan culture; 
second, Spanish influence, and third, the Republican period in which nine-tenths of the arable 
land has come into the possession of seven absentee landlords. Dr. Gamio’s researches show how 
the land can be redeemed and made fit again for a large and prosperous population, and he 
recommends definite reforms. 

It is in much the spirit of Dr. Gamio’s program, that the Educational and Archaeological 
Commission to Mexico, elsewhere described in this number, will unite the study of archaeological 
and economic questions during its visit to Mexico during September. The Southern Commercial 
Congress has conducted very successful commissions to other countries in former years and the 
reports have been influential in the solution of problems of international interest. Hence all who 
participate in this Mexican tour will not only become intimately acquainted with the higher life 
of Mexico under most favorable auspices, but will also be helpful in promoting a more accurate 
knowledge of our sister Republic. For details readers may write ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


eal *La Poblacion del Valle de Teotihuac4n. Three volumes. Direccion de Talleres Graficos, Secretaria de Educacién Publica. Mexico 
ity. 
American Academy in Rome Notes 

During the month of April the members of the School of Classical Studies visited Greece 
under the direction of Professor Van Buren. 

After two full days at Olympia, twelve of the party walked from Kalamata to Sparta over 
Langada Pass, the rest preferring to take a motor from Tripolis. In the Argolid they gave the 
usual three days to Epidaurus, Argos, Tiryns, and Mycenae, following up especially the recent 
excavations of Mr. Wace at Mycenae. The day at Corinth began at five with a scramble up to 
Acro-Corinth, and ended with a lecture in the Museum by Dr. Franklin Johnson, on the sculptures 
found at Corinth by the American excavators. 

During the two memorable weeks at Athens—including excursions to Aegina, Eleusis, Marathon 
and Sunium—Professor Van Buren supplemented his own excellent work with a series of interesting 
lectures by Director Wace of the British School, the venerable Professor Doerpfeld, Dr. Frederik 
Paulsen of the Ny Carlsberg Museum, and Director Hill, Professor Blegen and Mr. Holland of 
the American School. I doubt whether any party has ever been more fortunate in its introduction 
to the art treasures of Athens. Indeed Dr. Paulsen and Mr. Holland accompanied them to Delphi 
as well, alternating with Professor Van Buren in the explanation of the Apollo temple and the 
unpublished excavations at the Marmaria. 

Since Delphi completed the program of the school as a whole, those who had special interests were 
encouraged to proceed in separate groups. Six students went north into Thessaly, four walked into 
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Boeotia by way of St. Luke’s Monastery, while the rest tramped directly to Livadia, and went on 
to Athens by way of Orchomenos and Chaeronea. Finally, a few members of the party, including 
two fellows, Dr. Rosborough and Dr. Adams, were able to accept a share in a generous invitation 
which Mr. George M. Pratt had extended to the Athenian School to visit Crete and other islands 
with him during the middle of May. 





American School at Athens Notes 


The Managing Committee of the School has established a new Fellowship in Greek Literature, 
with a stipend of $1000, to be awarded for the first time in the spring of 1924 for the School year 
1924-1925. Like the other Fellowships, it will be awarded to the successful competitor in the 
examinations, which will be held in February. The candidates will be expected to pass an 
examination in Greek Literature and in Modern Greek, but in no Archaeological subject. This 
new Fellowship should make the privileges of the School available to a considerably larger number 
of students who may profitably pursue their studies in Greece, since the two Fellowships now 
existing are both archaeological and the successful candidates have generally come from the larger 
graduate schools, where Archaeology is taught. There is no reason why the new Fellowship 
should not be won by any able student who has pursued in the colleges a well-rounded course in 
Classical Literature and History. 

Mr. Philip Haldane Davis, Princeton 1921, has been appointed to the School Fellowship in 
Archaeology for the year 1924-1925, this being the second year of his incumbency; and Miss 
Hazel Dorothy Hansen, Stanford 1920, has been awarded the Institute Fellowship for next year. 

Those who are interested in these three Fellowships (the stipend of each is $1000) as prospective 
candidates should correspond with Professor Samuel E. Bassett, Chairman of the Fellowship 
Committee, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 


Dr. Valerios Stais, for many years Director of the National Museum in Athens, died during the 
winter. As an excavator, as an interpreter of the monuments of Ancient Hellas, and as the 
elucidator by his acute observation of many puzzling problems in the Mycenaean collection of the 
Museum, he had won a high place. His death removes a distinguished name from the archae- 
ological ranks of Greece. 


The Italian School in Athens has begun a series of trial excavations covering the south slope of 
the Acropolis, hoping to find further evidence of prehistoric occupation such as its members 
brought to light last year. 


The German Archaeological Institute in Athens is conducting a fresh investigation, aided by a 
small excavation, into the vexed problem of the relation between the Propylaea and the Nike 
Pyrgos. Ata level of about one metre below the present surface of the Nike bastion just east of 
the temple Dr. Welter has found an altar of poros stone and a quadrangular basis. Dr. Buschor, 
Director of the Institute, has undertaken to continue the excavation of Dodona, taking up the 
work where it was dropped by the Greek Archaeological Society during the war. Dr. Bulle is in 
Athens carrying on an important investigation on the Greek theatre, from which interesting 
results may be expected. 


The relations of the several national schools in Athens have again become friendly and mutually 
helpful, as is indicated by their resumption, to a certain extent, of their old-time interchange of 
courtesies. For example, Dr. Buschor has this year given three lectures to the members of the 
American and British Schools, in which he set forth his new ideas regarding the poros pedi- 
mental sculptures in the Acropolis Museum and the early buildings to which these groups 
belonged. The results of his investigations are soon to be published. 


Professor Carl Darling Buck, of the University of Chicago, goes to Athens as the Annual 
Professor for the year 1923-1924, succeeding Professor Augustus T. Murray of Stanford University. 
The position will be held the following year, 1923-1925, by Professor James Turney Allen, of the 
University of California, and in 1925-1926 by Professor Caroline M. Galt, of Mount Holyoke 
College. 
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Rudolph Von Huhn, Artist and Caricaturist 


A new type of the grotesque in art was pre- 
sented in an exhibition of about fifty drawings 
of Rudolf von Huhn, a member of the Art and 
Archaeology League, at the League club rooms 
in the Art Center in Washington, D. C. 
“Strange, illusive, and thought-producing”’ 
were some of the epithets applied to the weird 
faces and figures pictured by the artist, who is 
a keen psychologist, despite the fact that his 
life has been devoted to statistics and engi- 
neering. 

Von Huhn, who has traveled widely, read 
much in scientific subjects, and is a keen student 
of human nature, is now expressing through 
graphic art something of his reaction to life, a 
viewpoint so novel as to produce at times effects 
fascinatingly ugly in line and color, a satire of 
the eternal human comedy. In ‘The Farce of 
Life,” a grinning skull, von Huhn portrays with 
a remarkable detail of fine strokes Pierrot’s 
proverbial emotional propinquity of laughter 
and tears. 

Successful portraiture is a part of von Huhn’s 
art, as all will agree who see his ‘‘ Mischio Itow,”’ 
in the dancer’s mediaeval costume, drawn from 
memory, a triumph in black and white, pur- 
chased by J. S. Watson, Jr., President of The 





Dial, for his private collection. ‘‘The In- 
ventor,”’ illustrated here, shows a modeling y 
effect created by the pencil. Von Huhn’s ‘ 


drawings have been appearing in The Dial 
magazine the past year. ry 
G. HAMILTON MARTIN, JR. 


Nicholas Roerich’s Sojourn in the United States 


It is difficult to realize that Nicholas Roerich, who has just left New York for an extended trip 
to Asia, has only been in America since 1920. For in that short time Roerich’s influence in our 
art life has been tremendous, one that has left a lasting and mature impress on artists throughout 
the country. The results of his rotary exhibition of 200 paintings, which was seen in twenty- 
eight cities in America, is felt in a great response from the people and younger artists, who have 
found in the work of this man a new goal towards which to strive. The personal honors and 
distinctions given to Roerich during his stay are too numerous to cite, but all attest reciprocal 
tribute to the artist who, in Russia, first welcomed American art and showed his belief in our 
artistic future. Roerich’s own artistic creation during these years has also been augmented, for in ¢ 
his most recent efforts, the ‘‘Sancta’’ Series and the “‘ Messiah”’ Series, he has perhaps reached 
his most ennobled works. In addition to these works produced in America, Roerich’s finest 
monument in this country will be the two institutions which he founded and of which he is 
Honorary President; the Master Institute of United Arts, and Corona Mundi, Inc. The first of 
these, one of the greatest departures in the teaching of the arts, promises a new unity among 
creative workers of the future; while the second provides for the creative artist an outlet for his 
works, and aims to become the much needed intermediary between public and creator. Already 
the influence of these institutions is being felt and so rapidly have they grown that a permanent 
home for them has already been secured. Roerich leaves America at least assured that his visit 
has not been in vain, and that the institutions which he founded are already beginning to fulfil 
their purpose of spreading the international language of Beauty, which he proclaimed as man and 
artist, and which must open for all the Sacred Gates. ; 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


George Caleb Bingham, the Missouri Artist. 
By Fern Helen Rusk, Ph. D. Pp. 135 and 49 
illustrations. The Hugh Stevens Co., Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


That the early phases of art development in 
the middle west have not received their full 
recognition at the hands of historians of Ameri- 
can art is shown by the fact that none of the 
well-known accounts have mentioned the name 
of George C. Bingham, the Missouri artist. 

Yet his pictures were exhibited by the Ameri- 
ican Art Union, noticed in its Bulletin, gambled 
for by its members and one of them became 
widely known through distribution by the same 
agency of an engraving of his Jolly Flatboatmen. 
Other examples of his works in frontier and 
political genre were also engraved, the copy- 
right of one, The Emigration of Daniel Boone, 
being purchased by Messrs. Goupil & Co. of 
Paris, who made an engraving of the painting. 

Students of American art must turn to the 
monograph of Mrs. John Shapley (Fern Helen 
Rusk) for a complete account of Bingham and 
his work. Bingham’s early artistic life followed 
the American tradition. Contending with the 
usual difficulties that confronted youthful am- 
bition amid the barren environment of the 
frontier, attempting to paint with the usual 
impossible substitutes for the materials of his 
craft, being encouraged by Harding, whose 
itinerary as a peripatetic portrait-painter led 
across Bingham’s path, he attained sufficient 
skill to pursue his calling in St. Louis, Phila- 
delphia, Washington and New York. Here he 
accumulated the means to take himself and 
his family to Diisseldorf, where he spent four 
years not so much in the réle of student as that 
of arrivé. 

Missouri was, however, the scene of most of 
his life-work, not only in art but in political 
affairs; for with his chosen vocation he mingled 
an interest in local and state politics. 

Bingham’s best work was in portraiture in 
which he attained considerable excellence in 
such examples as those of Major and Mrs. J. S. 
Rollins and in those of Colonel and Mrs. R. B. 
Price. His genre paintings are chiefly interest- 
ing as colored illustrations of the times in which 
he lived and should be treasured as such by 
present and future generations. His drawing 
in these illustrations is frequently faulty and 
his color is common-place and thin with the 
Diisseldorfian tendency toward browns in the 
shadows. y 

Mrs. Shapley has made exhaustive research 
of available information and gives careful and 
complete notes of her sources. 

HOLMES SMITH. 
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Der schoene Menschim Altertum. By Heinrich 
Bulle, Munich and Leipsic, 1922. 

We welcome the third edition of Professor 
Bulle’s standard history of ancient art, known 
to every archaeologist and writer on art, which 
forms Part I of George Hirth’s Der Stil in den 
bildenden Kuensten aller Zeiten. It is now a 
quarter of a century since the first edition of 
this work appeared in 1898, a modest volume 
of 78 pages of text, 38 text-cuts, and 216 plates. 
A decade ago, in 1912, the enlarged second 
edition appeared, which comprised 370 pages 
(double-columns making 740) of text, 206 text- 
cuts, and 320 plates. Now comes the third 
edition with only 208 pages of text, 203 text- 
cuts (the title page incorrectly says 171), and 
322 plates. While the general arrangement and 
treatment of the subject have remained the 
same, the amount of space devoted to the text 
of the last edition has been greatly curtailed. 

Another outstanding feature which differen- 
tiates the present edition from its predecessors is 
the inclusion of the plates, which were formerly 
relegated to a separate loose-leaf portfolio, in 
the text volume. 

The second edition of Dr. Bulle’s work 
appeared in parts, the publication extending 
over a period of a year anda half. The pres- 
ent edition comes to us complete. While the 
former comprised a text volume 12 by 9 inches 
and one inch in thickness, and a portfolio of 
plates three inches thick, the volume before us, 
comprising text and plates, is 1244 by 9% 
inches, and only a trifle over one inch in thick- 
ness. The advantage gained in the reduction 
of bulk has, of course, necessitated the employ- 
ment of much thinner and cheaper paper, 
which is especially noticeable in the reproduc- 
tion of the plates. The temporary binding in 
cream-colored boards also contrasts unfavorably 
with the durable brown buckram of the former 
edition, and is, of course, due to the exigencies 
of publishing in Germany today. But the ap- 
pearance even in so good a form as this of a 
work of such magnitude and importance at the 
present time is only another proof of the fact 
that scholars and publishers in Germany are 
continuing their labors even under the most 
unfavorable conditions. All praise, therefore, 
should be given to Dr. Bulle and his publishers 
for bringing this notable work, which I have 
elsewhere mentioned as “‘justly noted for its 
comprehensive views and sound judgments,”’ 
up to date and making it accessible to a still 
larger circle of readers. For it can be said 
without fear of contradiction that Der schoene 
Mensch im Altertum is one of the best and sanest 
accounts we have of ancient art. 

WALTER WOODBURN HyDE. 

University of Pennsylvania. 
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